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} 
In answer to enquiries recently addressed to him, the | 


Superintendent held, 


1, That the dismissal of his school by a teacher | 


the whole of every other Saturday, instead of half a 


day in each week, was legal, and that the time thus | 


lost need not be made up by the teacher. 


2. That the teacher, though not an inhabitant of | 
the district where he is located, should be allowed to | 


a in the privileges and benefits of the dis- 
trict library, equally with inhabitants. 

3. That the authority of the teacher to punish his 
scholars, extends to acts done in the school-room or 
play-yard attached, only: and that he has no legal 


right to punish for any disobedience to his order, or | 


improper conduct elsewhere. 

4. That the right to dismiss school without losing 
time on the ordinary holidays, such as Christmas, 
New Year’s, and Fourth of July, depends upon the 


custom in the scveral districts, in the absence of any | 


express provision in the contract of the teacher, or 
permission from the Trustees. 
Joun C. SPENCER. 





Introductinn inta Common Scheels af the hbick-~ 
branches of Study, approved. 

OrricE oF SUPERINTENDENT, 

May 9, 1840. ; 


To 





are introduced into a Common School, is novel and 
extraordinary. It is the very reverse of that which 
has hitherto prevailed, that the course of instruction 


was so limited, that select and high schools and | 


academies, were necessary to supply the deficiency. 
I had supposed that no man of observation could 


doubt the inestimable advantage of adopting in ow | 


District Schools, a range of instruction as broad and 
as liberal as possible. 
children of the poor be enabled to acquire that spe- 
cies of knowledge which is essential in all the pur- 
suits of life. 
oped, what germs of intellect may be discovered, and 


In this way only, can the | 


How much talent may thus be devel- | 


| Butif provision is made for ‘teaching those ele- 
| mentary branches to all who offer, I see no reason 
| why the higher branches alluded to, should not also 
| be introduced. The additional expense of a teacher 
having the proper qualifications to instruct in them, 
| 1s utterly unimportant when compared with the bene- 
| fits to be derived. Even ina pecuniary view, the 
| parents of children would be gainers, in saving them 
| the expense of sending them to Select Schools, or to 
| Academies. 
| not be indulged on such a subject ; and the parent 
| Should rejoice at the opportunity of giving his off- 
| Spring instruction in these higher branches, at home 
| and in a school subject to his own supervision. 


Respectfully yours, Joun C. SPENCER, 
Superintendent Com. Schools. 


Use of School Houses for Religious and other Meetings. 


ham, to close the School-house against Church 
Meetings, Debating Societies, &c. 

The general principle adopted by the present Su- 
| perintendent in relation to cnestions of this nature, 


| 


arising in the different school districts, is this; that | 


it is his duty to exercise such a general supervision 
over the conduct of Trustees in the care and manage- 
ment of the district school-house, as that the instruc- 
tion of pupils in the school shall not be embarrassed 
by any use of the house other than for school pur- 
poses, and that the property of the district, and the 
furniture, books and papers belonging to the school 
or the pupils, shall not be injured or destroyed. Any 
use of the house in subordination to these restrictions, 
and not inconsistent with the main 
which it was designed, must be left to the determin- 
| ation and pleasure of those to whom it belongs, whose 
| uriehae ed fanlimen in this vaamaat, thea Teruciops are 
| Supposed to represent. A principle somewhat Fat 
variance with this, is, indeed, laid down in several of 
the decisions of my predecessor ; but in others, the 
use of the district school-house for the purpose of 


sanctioned : and it is difficult to perceive any reason 
why the same principle should not be extended to all 
cases of a similar nature, if desired by a majority of 
| the inhabitants for their convenience and accommo- 
| dation. \ 
power to control the purposes to which the house 
may be subjected by the Trustees, and at the annual 
| election for officers, they can select such persons as 
will most faithfully represent their wishes. 
In the present case, the signature of every inhab- 


forwarded by the Trustees, approving of the use of 
the school-house for the purpose alluded to. This 
is, of course, decisive of the question. It cannot be 
contended for a moment that one individual of a dis- 


But in truth, such considerations should | 


In the matter of the Appeal of J. S. Finch, from the | 
refusal of the Trustees of District No. 9, in Chat- | 


purposes for | 


: : : 3 ; Sunday Schools and Debating Societies, is expressly | 
Sir :—Your letter of the 6th instant is received.— | ae 
The complaint that the higher branches of learning | 


Such majority at all times have it in their | 


itant of the district, except the applicant, has been | 


. SSS 

| Ido not think the Superintendent has‘any power 
| to interpose in the case of Mr. T. “The penalty is 
absolute, and the duty of the Commissioners to pros- 
| ecute, is imperative. Whatever were the motives of 
Mr. T., the act of loaning the money was in itself 
| illegal and wrong ; and the practice would lead to the 
| most disastrous consequences. No interest could be 
| required from him while the money was in his hands, 
and the desire to obtain interest was superogatory.— 
If such a practice should be sanctioned, the school 
monies would become the sport of personal friend- 
| ship or caprice, and would infallibly be diverted from 

the purpose for which they were raised. The ex- 
ample of Mr. T.’s prosecution will perhaps operate 
as a salutary warning to others having in their hands 
| the public money. 
Given under my hand and the seal of office of the 


Secretary. of State. April 27, 1840. 
Joun C. SPENCER. 


Distribution and Application of the Public Money, 
| in @ special case. 
Isaac Wells against the Trustees of District@No. 5, 

Lyme. 

District No. 11 was formed by the Commissioners 
from a part of No. 5, and other districts, and went 
into operation on the 27th March, 1840. The public 
money was apportioned by the Commissioners on 
the first Tuesday of April thereafter, according to 
the number of children in the districts, according to 
the reports dated the 31st December, 1839, andget 
off to the inhabitants taken from No. 5, and set to 
No. 11, the amount belonging to them, according to 
the number of their children reported. The schogl 
in No. 5, to which Mr. Wells had sent, closed on the 
Ist April; and the Trustees refused to apply any 
portion of the public money, received by that district, 
| Ware ‘tian-of his.sehool-hill. From this decision, 
| W."Wells appealed; and the Trustees place their 
| refusal solely on the ground that district No. 1] had 
already received the share of public money belong- 
ing to Mr. Wells and others, taken from No. 5, on 
account of their children. By the Superintendent, 


| May 8, 1839. Joun C. Srencer. 


| Mr. Wells’ claim is. right; and the money received 
| by No. 5, should be applied equally tothe benefit of 
all the children of the district who were such prior 
}and up to the 27th Mareh. The money which dis- 
| trict No. 11 receives, ‘vill be applied to their school 
i during the current year. There is an apparent in- 
| justice in this; but the statute is imperative. Section 
25 [26] of the School Law positively directs the ap- 
portionment to be made among the districts according 
to the number of children between 5 and 16. No 
other rule can be adopted than the one thus prescribed. 
| [See Common School Decisions, page 231] 








Who may draw Books from the District Library. 
Every inhabitant of a district of proper age to read 


to what extent the country, and indeed the world at 
large may be benefitted by opening to the poor and | 
lowly an access to the treasures of science, it is im- 


trict shall be permitted to thwart the wishes and | 
views of all the others, in this or any other respect, | 
unconnected with the essential principles of the sys- | 





possible to estimate. But the recollection of New- 
ton, and of thousands of others, who, like him, have 
risen from the humblest stations to the highest grades 
of learning, and the most distinguished usefulness, 


should induce all to concur in every measure which ! 


may afford similar facilities to the depressed sons of 
poverty and misfortune. 
enumerate, the higher Mathematics, Natural, Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy, are not the ornaments 


of education, but its most essential acquisitions ; | 


without them no one can be properly qualified for the 
business of life, or for the duties of a citizen. 

Still these studies should not be introduced to the 
exclusion of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geog- 
raphy. 


of omitting to provide instruction in them, would be 
required to do so. If such omission exists in your 
district, your proper course is to appeal to the Su- 
perintendent, in the manner prescribed by the regu- 
lations, when upon a hearing of all parties, justice 
will be done. 


The studies which you . 


These elementary branches are first entitled | 
to consideration, and the Trustees and Teacher of | 
any school, against whom complaint should be made | 


tem. The application is therefore dismissed. 
Given under my hand and the seal of office of the 
Secretary of State. Joun C, SPENCER, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 


Commissioners have no right to loan any portion of 
the public money in their hands. 


in accordance with previous custom, in that town, 
loaned the sum of $280, public money, laying idle in 
his hands, to an individual, deemed responsible at the 
, time ; but who, in consequence of the prevailing em- 


barrassments, failed to make payment when the money | 


became due; so that T. was unable to account for 
the amount to his successors, who proseeuted him for 
the penalty. The application was in relief against 
| the penalty, under the circumstances of the case ; the 
| defaulting Commissioner having confessed a judgment 

for the amount of public money due, and expecting 

to be fully indemnified by payment cn the part of the 
| borrower in a few days or weeks, so that nothing 
would be lost to the town. 


T., one of the Commissioners of the town of P., | 


the books, is entitled to the privileges of the Library. 
| Persons under age, will draw in their own names, 
| and on the responsibility of their — or guar- 
dians, viless inhibited by them. Where there are 
several members of a family, each member is entitled 
' to a book, provided there are enough books to ac- 
commodate all who wish to draw. If the number of 
{| volumes is too small for this purpose, the Librarian 
must exercise a discretion in lending to families, and 
' see that every family wishing to participate in the 
Library is accommodated proportionably to the num- 
| ber of its reading members, to the extent of the 
means provided. Joun C. SPENCER. 





Taxation of Ministers of the Gospel. 

Where both the real and personal property of a 
Minister of the Gospel are worth less than $1500, 
they are both exempt from taxation. Where either 
exceeds that sum, the surplus is taxable. I think 
| the statute intended to exempt $1500 of each kind of 
| property. 
i May 8. 


Joun C. SPENCER. 
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STATE REPORTS ON EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
(CONTINUED?) 

V. The Progress of the System from its commencement. 

It is a fact not generally known, that at a very 
early the Legislature of this State made pro- 
vision for rt of Common Boboeb. B .) 
act passed ril, 1795, (chap. 75, 18th session, 
twenty thousand ly (equal to thousand dol- 
jars,) was appropriated annually for five years, “for 
the encouragement of schools.”” It was apportioned 
among the different counties by the act: the super- 
visors of the counties were directed to distribute it | 
among the towns, according to the number of taxa- | 
ble inhabitants appearing on the assessment rolls ; | 
and they were to raise by tax equal amounts upon 
the towns. ‘The state of the treasury appears not to 
have been such as to allow the whole sum to be paid; 
but there was distributed under the act, during the 
time limited by it, the sum of $149,250 00. The 
statute was exceedingly imperfect. Complaints were 
made that many counties did not execute its provis- 
ions ; and from these causes, as well as a deficiency 
of funds, the act was suffered to expire. 

On the 2d of April, 1805, an act was passed, (chap. 
66, laws of 28th session,) “to raise a fund for. the 
encouragement of common schools,” which appro- 
priated 500,000 acres of the public lands, which 
should be first sold by the Surveyor-General, as a 
permanent fund for that purpose. The Comptroller 
was to loan the principal and accruing interest, until 
the vy ‘:ole interest should amount to $50,000 annually, 
after which the interest was to be distributed, and 
applied to the support of common schools, in such 
manner as the Legislature should direct. 

This was the commencement df our present Com- 
mon School Fund. The proceeds of the sales of the 
land thus set apart, were invested, and the state of 
the Fund was annually reported to the Legislature. 

*On the 6th of April, 1810, an act was passed, (chap. 
196, 33d session,) providing salaries for the clerks of 
the supreme court, and directing that the surplus of 
‘the fees received by them, after paying salaries and 
expenses, should be appropriated ‘to the Common 
School Fund. It was several years before a surplus 
was realized ; and the acgwas repealed in 1821, (chap. 
240, of laws of 44th cossion.) Ry a report. f the 
Comptroller, made to the Assem ly. in 1 3. e 
No. 303 of Assembly Documents of that year,) it | 
appears that a surplus of $77,474 96 was ultimately 
realized under the operation of the act. 

In the supply bill of 1811, there was a clause au- 
thorizing the Governor to appoiut five commission- 
ers, to report to the next Legislature a system for 
the organization and establishment of common schools 
and the distribution of the interest of the School 
Fund among the common schools in this State. Com- 
missioners were accordingly appointed, who made a 
report on the 14th February, 1812, accompanied by a 
bill, (see Assembly Journal, page 102.) Hl 

The first law which passed in this State, providing 
a system of common school instruction, was the act 
of 19th June, 1812, (chap. 242, 35th session,) “for 
the establishment of common schools,” by which 





| should dispel forever and at once all doubts of its 





the appointment of a Superintendent was authorized, 
and a system organized. The public money was to 
be distributed to such towns only as voluntarily | 
agreed to raise an equal amount by tax. By chap. | 
192, of laws of 1814, this feature was changed, and 
the supervisors were directed to raise, by tax on the 
jos towns, a sum equal to that distributed to them 
respectively. Various amendments and alterations | 





applied by law to maintain it. One of these, marked 
D, exhibits the relative condition of the schools.— 
The other, marked E, exhibits the financial view of 
the subject. It shows the condition of the fund in 
each year, the revenue accrued, and the sums paid 
by the public, and the sums received by the towns. 
These tables differ from those hereto ore presented 
on the same subjects. ‘The sums annually paid from 
the State treasury have been corrected by the Comp- 
trolier’s reports, and are stated from 1795. The ac- 
tual capital, and the revenue of every year, have 
been placed opposite to the year in reference to 
which the report was made, and the same course has 
been pursued in relation to the statistics of the schools. 
Up to the year 1819, the reports of trustees of dis- 
tricts were dated on the first of May, and the Super- 
intendent’s report, embodying their results, was made 
in the succeeding January. Since that year the re- 
orts of trustees have been dated on the last day of 
ecember in each year; have been transmitted to 
the Commissioners in the succeeding year, whose 
reports have reached the Superintendent in Septem- 
ber or October of the same year, and the results 
were presented by him to the Legislature in the year | 
thereafter. So that since 1819, his reports relate to | 
the condition of the schools during the second year 
prior to their date. It has been supposed that a ta- 
ble constructed according to the fact, and exhibiting | 
the condition of the schools, in a line with the year | 
corresponding with that to which the returns relate, | 
would be more accurate and present more truly their 
history than one which exhibited the returns for the | 
year 1835 under the date of 1837. From these tables | 
it will be seen that in 1815 the whole number of 
children instructed was 140,106, while in 1838 the 
number was 557,229 ; astriking and conclusive proof 
of the success of the system, which should stimu- 
late to still greater efforts for its improvement, and 





| 
| 
efficacy. | 
In the last annual report a statement is given, at | 
page 100, of deficiencies in the annual revenue of the | 
School Fund which have been paid from the General | 
Fund, making a total of $103,353 10. This state- | 
ment is corrected in the report of the Comptroller | 
for the present year, and the true amount advanced | 
by the General Fund shown to be $77,066 63. In | 
other words, this money has been advanced by the | 
State to supply the deficiency of income in the means | 
+ heww rvy ui tuo euppore Ut CVG OVlYUYleo. 
THE DUTIES OF PARENTS, 
IN REGARD TO THE SCHOOLS WHERE THEIR CHIL- 
DREN ARE INSTRUCTED.—BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


IV. Submit cheerfully to the necessary arrange- | 
ments of the school, which are required for the gen- | 
eral good. When fifty families unite to support a | 
school, each must submit to some inconveniences in 
order to secure the greatest good to all. In classify- 
ing scholars, one must be put a little higher, and | 
another a little lower than they might go, were it not | 
for the necessity of classification. In the same man- | 
ner, rules and regulations, adapted to the general | 
state of things in a school, must be more strict than 
would be necessary for some of the older and better 
scholars, and perhaps not as strict as would be desi- 
rable for some others. It is the greatest good of the 


| greatest number, which is really to be aimed at in | 


the organization and management of the school. 

Whenever parents find fault with the manner in | 
which their own children are classed and taught, and | 
the degree of attention which is paid to them, they | 
almost always overrate the proportion of time and | 
attention to which they are justly entitled. The | 


| should prevent reliance 


else wilfully falsify. 


Teacher. Just as you please, madam. I will make 
any arrangement you choose, which I can make con- 
sistently with my obligations to the other scholars. 
If he goes on alone, you are aware I can devote but 
very little time to him. 

other. Well, if you do not devote more than ten 
minutes to him, I should rather have him go on in 
Worcester’s Geography, than continue as he is. 

Teacher. But ten minutes would be a great deal 
more than I could devote to him, consistently with 
the claims of the others. 

Mother. Why, sir, his father pays as much tax in 
proportion as any man, and I think we have a right 
to expect that our children shall receive their fair 
share of attention. 

Teacher. Certainly, madam. But consider a mo- 
ment what his fair share is. Ihave sixty scholars, 
and there are in the forenoon three hours only, making 
just three minutes for each scholar. So that if I at- 
tend to my pupils separately, I could not give more 
than three minutes to any one, without giving the 
others cause of complaint. Now in ae writing, 
spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, and other things, 
your son is classed with the other boys, so that only 
avery small proportion of the three minutes could 
be assigned to Geography. I should think not more 
than half a minute. I can hear him alone, devoting 
that time to him if you wish it,—or I can put him in 
the large class, and let him go on as well as he can. 
I supposed it would be better for him to be classed 
where he is, but just as you please, I will make any 
arrangement which you desire. 

The mother looked perplexed ; and on ng fur- 
ther inquiries respecting the class in question, found 
that the representations which she had taken without 
any question, from her boy, were, as might have 
been expected, such as to give very erroneous views 
of the state of the case, she, therefore, very cheer- 
fully withdrew her claim for separate instruction. 

Now we do not mean by such an illustration, or 
by any of our remarks on this subject, that parents 
are never to make any suggestions to the teacher 
about the condition and progress of their children.— 
Cases undoubtedly occur in which they ought to do 
so. But it would be well for them always to be sure 
that they really understand the facts rightly, before 
they propose changes, and to take care to consider 
what is the fair proportion of the teacher’s time and 
attention, to which they are justly entitled. 


wv j 
children.” 


wigv the twachor on tho testimony of 
your 


There are a great many causes which 
enerally on their evidence 
alone, and though there is perhaps no kind of testi- 
mony which is more readily and unhesitatingly re- 
ceived, than the stories children tell to their parents 
at home, about occurrences at school, there is no 
kind which ought to be received with more caution. 


1. Children are liable to bias on account of the 
very immaturity of their minds. Some judgment is 
necessary in order even to understand and state facts: 
for there are very few transactions so clear and defi- 
nite and precise, in their character, that the narrator 
must either describe them just as they occurred, or 

y The judgment is very much 
concerned, in all cases, so that even ina court of 
Justice, almost as much depends upon the intelligence, 
as upon the honesty of the witness. This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to such subjects as are usually 
made matter of discussion between a teacher and the 
parent, in respect to which the testimony of the child 
is usually so unhesitatingly received. They relate 
perhaps to the nature of his studies, to the ‘manner 
in which he is classed, to cases of discipline, the de- 
gree of guilt incurred, the degree of severity used. 


have been made, from time to time, which it is not | following dialogue, not wholly imaginary, will put | the state of opinion among the other scholars, and 


the purpose of these remarks to notice, except that, | 
by a section in the supply bill of 1821, the duties of | 
the office of Superintendent were transferred to the | 
Secretary of State. | 
Under the act of 1812, a Superintendent was ap- | 
pointed, whose first report was made to the Legisla- 
ture in 1814, and which contained no returns, but | 
merely informed the Legislature of the measures that 
had been taken. See Assembly Journal, page 76.— | 
In 1815, another report was made, in which the Su- | 
perintendent regrets his inability to furnish any in- | 
formation of the operation of the system that would 
be sufficiently complete to be useful. 
The first report containing any returns from the 
towns and districts was made in 1816. From that | 
time to the present, copious reports have been an- | 
nually made. From these reports and those of the | 
Comptroller, two comparative tables have been con- | 
structed, which will exhibit the whole history of the 
results of our system of education, and of the means 


this in a clear light. 

A lady knocked at the door of a school-room and | 
asked to see the master. He came to the door and 
the following conversation ensued : 

Mother. Ihave been wanting to see you, sir, about | 
George. I don’t think he is in the right class in Ge- | 
ography ; he has been over that little Geography | 
once, and I don’t see the use in his studying it any | 
more. So I have bought him a Worcester’s Geogra- 
phy, and should like to have him study that. 

Teacher. But we have no class in Worcester’s | 
Geography. 

Mother. Hav’nt you? Hav’nt you any other class | 
in Geography except the one he is in ? 

Teacher. Yes, we have one in Woodbridge’s larger 
Geography, but it is composed of scholars very much 
= than he is. I think he could not go on with 

em. 

_Mother. Well, then, I think I should rather have 
him go on alone, than put in that little class. 


| 
| 


other similar topics. Now it is perfectly plain that 
statements in regard to all such points, involve not 
merely matters of fact, but matters of opinion ; or 
rather the whole account which the child gives, is 
really a statement of its own view of certain things 
observed, and the parents, while they imagine that 
they are merely giving the child credit for truth in 
telling what it has actually seen, are really taking, 
without question, its opinions on a subject which it 
is utterly incapable of really understanding. 


2. Again, children are peculiarly exposed to bias, 


| from their feelings, in their statements about affairs 


at school. A desire to have easier lessons, or to be 
put into a more honorable class, or to be relieved 


| from some wholesome restraint, or to take the part 


of some playmate involved in difficulty, and a thou- 
sand other similar feelings are very likely to come in 


| and color essentially their statements, and especially 
‘their opinions about what might seem, at first view 


to be merely a matter of fact. Now we do not men- 
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tion these feelings as very culpable, but only as 
sources of bias which really exist, on the part of 
children, and of which parents ought to be aware, 
that they may be on their guard against the coloring 
which, from these causes, must inevitably be given 
to their children’s statements. It is very natural that 
children should not like restraint, or that they should 
sympathize with a companion in difficulty. It is 
very natural too, that, when there is no intention of 
saying what is false, the imagination of a child, ex- 
cited by these or similar feelings, should exert a very 
powerful influence upon his testimony. 

Cases very often occur, in which parents, on state- 
ments received from their children, come at once to 
a decision in respect to them. They may decide to 
take some important step, or may be even aroused to 
a feeling of indignation, which they go forth to ex- 
press by words or deeds, and find, when it is too late, 
that they certainly mistook the case. They set the 
neighborhood in a flame, or come with angry or 
threatening words to the committee or to the teacher, 
and on a little explanation, find all the grounds and 
causes of their anger actually slipping away from 
under them. There is something a little ludicrous in 
the figure a man makes, when he thus bristles into 
high displeasure at an object, which, when he comes 
up to it, and brings down a determined blow upon 
its head, vanishes into air. Men are often placed in 
such a condition, especially when they allow their 
feelings to be aroused, in respect to any transaction, 
after hearing only one side. In such a world as this, 
where there is so much useless and groundless anger, 
we had all better make it a rule to be frugal of our 
indignation, until we are pretty sure there is cause. 
Resentment, whether right or wrong, may sometimes 
be the means of removing difficulties or rectifying 
abuses,—but it is a very expensive and troublesome 
means, and the man who is determined to employ it, 
ought, at least, to make sure of the occasion. 

Once more ; there is one other consideration which 
ought to influence parents, in receiving their chil- 
dren’s statements. Many children will tell false- 
hoods, and the parent is the last to suspect his own 
child. Now we are very far from wishing to pro- 
mote a habit of suspicion in the parents. Nothing 
can be more injurious. Children should be treated 
with frankness, and their word never, or at least very 
seldom, be openly called in question, unless there is 
clear and positive evidence of its falseness. Still the 
fact that OuNngs Percvi are co ta nndarvral--- 
truth, and to be led by slight temptations to deviate 
from it, ought to make parents very cautious about 
taking any important step, or even forming a decided 
opinion in regard to transactions at school, merely on 
their statement. Where is the man, who can hon- 
estly say he never told a wilful falsehood in his youth? 
He is scarcely to be found. 

We have no doubt, however, that a very large pro- 
portion of children can generally be depended upon, 
in respect to their word ; and ordinarily the less they 
are suspected, the more faithful they will be. Ail 
we mean to say is, that they are all peculiarly expo- 
sed, in case of strong temptation, to conceal or to 
prevaricate, and there are not a few whose word is 
worthy of no confidence whatever. These are gen- 
erally more artful, and consequently more unsus- 
pected, especially by their parents; for parents are 
aiways slow to discover the faults of their own chil- 
dren. Every teacher of experience has had cases 
where a parent has assured him that his child always 


wena 


spoke the truth.—* I never knew him,” he says, “‘to | 


tell me a falsehood in his life.”” And yet the teacher 
has had repeated evidence of his duplicity. In such 
a case we have known the evidence to be presented 
to the pareut—and then, after looking confounded for 
a minute, he gravely insists, that it must be the very 
first instance of the kind which ever occurred. As 
we have before remarked, all parents are prone to be 
blind to the faults of their children, and this fact, 
which no sensible father or mother can deny, should 
lead all,—not to be distrustful and suspicious of their 
children,—not to chill, by their jealousy and want of 


confidence, that frankness and ingenuousness which | 
may be so easily cultivated in childhood,—but sim- | 
ply to be aware of the dangers to which their chil- | 


dren are exposed, and never take any important step, 


or let slip hasty and criminating words, or even come | 


to an unfavorable decision against a teacher, without 
gaining access to surer sources of information than 
the ex parte testimony of pupils can be. 

VI. When the teacher has done wrong, do not 
condemn him too severely. The best of teachers 


must do wrong sometimes, and parents should soften | 
the displeasure they may otherwise feel, by reflecting | 


upon the peculiar trials and difficulties of his em- 


ployment. Be very careful, too, that whatever mea- 
sures you may take shall not be of such a character 
as to injure his authority in the school. Never ex- 
press your opinion against him in the presence of 
your children, or give them the impression that in 
their contests with him, should they be inclined to 
enter into any, you will take their side. If he has 
made a mistake, consider what measures you can 
take to remedy it, but do not talk about it among 
your neighbors, and with your children, simply to 
get the victoryin public opinion. It will only make 
the matter the worse, both for the school, the neigh- 
borhood, and especially for your own child. Con- 
sider, we say, what measures you can take, and take 
them kindly, deliberately, and with a friendly feel- 
ing. You must keep the peace between yourselves 


tention, if contention arise, come upon the head of 
your child. The pupil stands defenceless between 
you, and if you come toa rupture, his moral respon- 
sibilities, and every better feeling of the heart are 
crushed by the collision. 

Set your children such an example, too, as you 
wish them to imitate. Whatever your spirit is, the 
will imbibe it, and you will see your habits imitated, 
and carried out to extremes in their conduct. Pa- 
rents see this in very young children, and are often 
made acquainted with some of their own personal 


of a little child. This tendency to follow where you 
lead, becomes stronger and more uncontrollable the 


steady in your government, impatient and irritable, 


worse than any hereditary phyical disease. 

Such are some of the more prominent duties, which 
parents have to discharge in reference to the schools 
where their children are instructed. Far more, how- 
ever, of the child’s character, and progress at school, 
depends upon the general system of management 
under which he is brought up at home. Children 
well trained at the fireside m 


rank fruits in the school-room, unless the most ener- 
getic authority keeps them down, and if parental neg- 


it must not complain of its exercise. 
: ate : 


acim tnt~ human life and seeing how entirely 
dependent, for character and happiness, fhe Gana 


upon the parent, we cannot but consider it one of the 

reatest of the innumerable mysteries of Divine Prov- 
idence, that one human being should be placed so 
completely in the hands of another. The wonder is 
| increased, by thinking how much skill, how much 
| knowledge, how much firmness, what decision at one 
time, and what delicacy of moral touch, if I may so 





| express it, at another, are necessary, in order to suc- | 


| ceed in training up the infant mind as it ought to be 
| trained. 


has given to parents a work to do, of such intrinsic | 
| difficulties, as very far exceed the capacities and the | 
| powers of those whom he has commissiened to exe- | 


| cute it. 


| plan, we might suppose ought to be nicely adapted 
| to each other,—the moral capabilities of the parent, 
‘and the moral necessities of the child. We say at 


first view, for on more mature reflection, we discover | 


simple principles which common sense and honest 
' faithfulness will always suggest, and which, steadily 
| pursued, must secure favorable results. 
| lower classes of society, we find many, very many 

families of children well brought up, and among the 
| higher classes, and those too where virtue and chris- 
| tian principle seem to reign, and where religions in- 
struction is profusely given, we find total failure.— 
The children are sources of trouble and wretched- 
ness to their parents, from the time when they gain 
the first victory over their mother, by screaming and 
struggling in the cradle, to the months of wretched- 
ness in later life, during which they are brought home, 
night after night, from scenes of dissipation and vice, 
to break a mother’s heart, or to blanch the cheek of 
a father with suppressed and silent suffering. 


What are the causes of these sad failures ? 

| Why are cases so frequent in which the children of 
| virtuous men grow up Vicious and abandoned ?— 
| There are many nice and delicate adjustments neces- 
' sary, to secure the highest and best results in the edu- 
| ation of a child, but the principles necessary for 
tolerable success, must be few and simple. There 
are two, which we wish we had a voice loud enough 
| to thunder in the ears of every parent in the country: 


and him, for all the bitterest of the fruits of the con- | 


peculiarities, by seeing them reflected in the actions | 
older your children grow. If you are passionate, un- | 


they will be so too, and thus you communicate to | 
your offspring, a moral contamination which is far | 


e no trouble for their | 
teacher; but when irregularity, insubordination and | 
passion reign at home, they will bring forth their | 


lect makes such authority necessary, they who cause | 


It would sometimes almost seem that God | 


There seems, at first view, to be a want of | 
| correspondence, between what, in a wisely balanced | 


Among the | 


these are two, the breach of one or the other of which, 
will explain almost every case of gross failure on the 
part of virtuous parents, which we have ever known. 
They are these : 

1. Keep your children from bad company, and 

2. Make them obey you. — 

There is no time to enlarge on these points, but it 
seems to us, that habits of insubordination at home, 
and the company of bad boys abroad, are the two 
great sources of evil, which undo so much of what 
moral and religious instruction would otherwise ef- 
fect. The current of parental interest is setting to- 
wards mere instruction to such an extent, as to over- 
rate altogether its power; and the immense injury 

which comes in from such sources as bad company 
| and insubordination, is overlooked and forgotten. — 

What folly, to think that a boy can play with the 
profane, impure, passionate boys which herd in the 
streets, six days in the week, and have the stains all 
| wiped away by being compelled to learn his Sunday- 

school lesson on the seventh, or that children who 
; make the kitchen or the nursery scenes of riot and 
| noise, from the age of three to eight years, will be 
| prepared for callin in after life, but to carry the 
| spirit of insubordination and riot wherever they may 
| go. No; children should be taught most certainly,— 
| but they must also be taken care of. They must be 
| governed at home, and be kept from contaminating 
; influences from abroad, or they are ruined. If pa- 
rents ask how shall we make our children obey, we 
answer, in the easiest and pleasantest way you can, 
but at all events MAKE THEM OBEY. If you ask how 
| shall we keep our boys from bad company,—we an- 
swer too, in the easiest and pleasantest way you pos- 
sibly can, but at all events, KEEP THEM OUT OF THE 
STREETS. The alternative, it seems to us, is as clear 
and decided as any which circumstances ever made 
up for man ; you must govern your children and keep 
them away from the contamination of vice, or you 
must expect to spend your old age, in mourning over 
the ruins of your family. 








EDUCATION. 
The annexed eloquent extract is taken from an 
| Address of the Education Convention of New-Jersey : 
“‘ We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of free- 
men only, but of men, the narrow notion, that there 
is to be an education for the poor as such, Has God 
provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, 
paler ely ?, Tees not the glorious sun pour down 
is golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s 
hovel as upon the rich man’s palace ? Have not the 
cottager’s children as keen a sense of all the fresh- 
ness, verdure, fragrance, melody, and beauty of luxu- 
, riant Nature, as the pale sons of kings ? Or is it in 
the mind that God has stamped the imprint of a baser 
birth, so that the poor man’s child knows with an 
inborn certainty, that his lot is to crawl, not to climb ? 
“It is not so. God has not done it. Man cannot 
do it. Mind is immortal. Mind is imperial. It 
, bears no bound of time, or place, or rank, or cir- 


; cumstance; it asks but freedom: it requires but light. 
Weakness 
Poverty cannot repress it.— 
| Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. 

** And the poor tallow-chandler’s son who sits up 
all the night to read the book which an apprentice 
lends him, lest the master’s eye should miss it in the 
morning, shall stand and treat with kings—shall bind 
the lightning with a hempen cord, and bring it harm- 
less from the skies. 

** The Common School is common, not as inferior, 
nor as the school for poor men’s children, but as the 
light and air is common. 

“Tt ought to be the best school, because it is the 
first school ; and in all ground works the beginning 
is one-half. Who does not know the value to a com- 
munity of a plentiful supply of the pure element of 
water ? ‘And infinitely more than this is the Com- 
mon School; for it is the foundation at which the 
mind drinks, and is refreshed and strengthened in its 
career of usefulness and glory.” 


| It is heaven-born and aspires to heaven. 
| does not enfeeble it. 





OF JUDGING CHARITABLY.—I never yet knew any 
man so bad, but some have thought him honest, and 
afforded him love; nor any one so good, but some 

| have thought him vile, and hated him. Few are so 
thoroughly wicked as not to be estimable to some ; 
and few are so just, as not to seem to some unequal : 
ignorance, envy, and partiality, enter much into the 
opinions that we form of others. Nor can a man, In 
himself, always appear alike to all. In some, nature 
has made a disparity ; in some, report has blinded 
judgment; and in others, accident is the cause of dis- 
posing us to love, or hate. —OwWEN FELLTHAM, 
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Vice we can learn of ourselves; but Virtue and Wisdom re- 
quire a tutor.— Seneca. 


We are not debating now whether or not the people shall be 
instructed—that has been determined long ago—but whether 
they shall be yell or ill taught —Lorp Broveuam. 





TO THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 
heretofore appointed by the Superintendent. 
T= great benefits derived from the examination of the 
Schools by the Visiters who performed that duty the last 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the Superintendent 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during 
the present year. A copy of the Reports of the Visiters will 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, 
addressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report,- which 
will be delivered on application tothe Clerks. These reports 
will suggest new subjects of enquiry, and, frequently, improved 
modes of conducting the examinations, and stating the results. 

It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, 
that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- 
sent year, in aserics of connected remarks, instead of a tabu- 
Jar form, in the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- 
port, as nearly as may be, much time and labor will be saved, 
as well to themselves, as to this Department. 

Where there are any vacancies in the Boards, or where it would 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 
will be made upor the representation of the Board, or of any of 
the Visiters. 

Tn the following Counties, no Visiters have as yet been ap- 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting the 
persons who would be suitable and willing to act: Albany, Al- 
fegany, Chautauque, Chemung, Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Mad- 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and Yates. 

In the following Counties, Visiters have been appointed, but 
not @ sufficient number to visit all the Schools: Broome, Catta- 
raugus, Chenango, Otsego, R laer, Columbia, Delaware, 
Essex, Franklin, Greene, Jefferson, Montgomery, Niagara, Onei- 
da, Onondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St, Lawrence, Ulster and Wath- 
ington, 

The Superintendent will be happy to avarhnrmcet or uny 
formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named 
Counties, to enable him to appoint the y Visiters for 
those Counties. It is hoped that a consideration of the great 
advantages which must result to the Schools, and to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous inspection of 
gentlemen of known character and intelligence, will induce all 
who feel an interest in a subject of such vital importance, to 
take the necessary measures to have full Boards of Visiters ap- 








pointed for their Counties, and will influence those who may be | 


selected to uudertake the task. 
JOUN C. SPENCER, Superintendent. 


Ofice of Superintendent of Com Schools, 
Axusany, June 18, 1840. 





‘* Supervision,” it was well remarked by the pre- 
sent Governor of this State, in reference to Common 
Schools—“ Supervision is the life of the system.”— 


furnished with the requisite information for comple- 
ting his appointments in all the counties. 

It seems to us, from our acquaintance with its ef- 
fects, that an efficient supervision is more than any 
thing else the one thing wanted to give a decided im- 
pulse to Common Schools. We all know the influ- 
ence of neglect —how it unnerves one, and lets him 
down from whatever height, toa state of carelessness 
and indifference, to a condition in which self-re- 
spect expires, and all high effort in the discharge of 
duty is abandoned. Is not this the solution of the 
extremely depressed condition of so many of our 
Schools? They and their teachers have been neg- 
lected—in too many instances, utterly neglected, by 
those whose notice could do much to sustain them in 
the public estimation. They have been neglected by 
the well-educated, and those enjoying elevated places 
in society, and what wonder, if others have followed 
the fashion of thinking lightly of them too. 


Itis plain enough, that attention from those, whose 
attentions are regarded as conferring, or at least indi- 
cating respectability, and worthiness of attention, 
will have a favorable influence upon teachers and 
pupils, and upon public sentiment. They tend to 
make the situation of the teacher more respectable in 
his own estimation, and tlie eyes of others, and thus 
increase the inducements to respectable men to be- 
come teachers, and to sustain themselves in the con- 
sideration of those, whose good opinion they value,— 
they tend to make the pupils look with more regard 
upon education, to value more the attainments they 
have made, and to stimulate them to higher—and 
they tend to give parents, whose only resource for 
the education of their children, is the Common School, 
not only a higher value for education, but more con- 
fidence in the public school, and more zeal in its 
support. 

If we reflect, how much, although often uncon- 


scioush. st ove eee teeucueca Vy ure cure 
rent opinions of those around them, we shall not 
think that the above remarks, on the value of an effi- 
cient and frequent visitation of schools, are at all ex- 
travagant. It is by the esteem of others, that we 
| mainly judge of the respectability of men. A man, 
whom nobody notices, we do not care to notice; an 
institution, which nobody treats as worthy of con- 
sideration, we insensibly cease to respect. 

In view of these things, we ask, if it would not 
evidently be of most happy influence, if gentlemen 
of education and standing in society, who are not 
officially visiters, would sometimes visit schools, be- 
come acquainted with their teachers, and hear the 
recitations, &c, of classes, and as they leave, say a 
| few kind words, not a formal speech, but just a word 








That the law authorizing the appointment of Visiters | ° two in a familiar way, to show their interest in 
of Common Schools, in the different Counties, has | the cause of education, and in the school? They 
produced most valuable results, is apparent upon | know not, till they try it, how much and how rap- 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
SPELLING. 


NO, III. 








Mr. Eprtor:—How can the subject matter of this 
branch of instruction be best presented to the minds 
of children? This question I propose briefly to con- 
sider in this number. 


In my judgment we must rely chiefly on a direct 
effort of memory, in learning to spell. At first, no 
rules for spelling words should be given, but the child 
should be put upon learning to spell words as they 
are given in the spelling-book, his attention being 
directed to nothing but the simple matter of learning 
the lesson, by diligently conning it over. 

The arrangement of words in the spelling-books, 
presents analogies, which, without being stated in 
a formal rule, the child perceives, and his memory is 
aided. He learns these analogies best in this way ; 
for an abstract enunciation will be unintelligible to 
him, while it is evident, that such analogies are early 
recognized and made use of by him, for a word which 
he has never seen, he may be able to spell if he knows 
words like it; or if the spelling of the word be 
| irregular, he will spell it wrong, because he will put 
it into a‘ regular orthography. We see the same 
thing illustrated in the grammatical forms of a child’s 
speech. He reduces every thing to the regular anal- 
ogies of the languages, and says good-er instead of 
better, and seed instead of saw, &c. 

There is in early childhood a great facility of form- 
ing such kind of associations, as that between the 
sound of a word and the spelling of it. The asso- 
ciation of words with the idea or thing they stand 
| for, is perfectly arbitrary, in most cases, and yet is 
| formed, in infancy and childhood, with such facility, 
| that thoughts come naturally, as it seems to us, to 
form themselves into words. and speaking, in all or- 
| dinary cases, 1s accompanied with no effort to recal 
| words. Words, learned later in life, when this power 
| of arbitrary association has passed away, having 
| yielded to other habits of association, and which 
| words we are obliged to call in some principle of 
Etymology, &c., to enable us to remember, we often 
recal with difficulty, and after being obliged to stop 
and think. 

It is just so in regard to the spelling of words. 
Those, which we learned carefully to spell in early 
childhood, without knowing or caring any thing about 
rules, merely committing them to memory, we write 
with perfect accuracy, and without effort; while 
those, which were learned later in life, when the mem- 
ory was less susceptible, and which we endeavored 
to aid ourselves in remembering, by some general 
rule, or some etymological analysis, are found to be 
the words, at which we hesitate, and which send us 








opening the Superintendent’s Report, exhibiting the | idly they may raise the self-respect both of teacher | 
reports made to him by these Visiters. ‘The condi- | 22d pupil,—how much they may quicken the chil- | 
tion of the Schools is made known fully and distinctly, | dren = their studies, and how much they may do 

and the opinions of thoughtful and practical men, | i" this simple way to draw little vagabonds from | 
who apprehend the vast importance of our system of | the street, to the school-house, and to set them for- 
District Schools, and have considered their capaci- | Ward in the better training for good citizens. 

ties and their failures, cannot be otherwise than of | Visitation presents itself in two aspects —the for- 
the highest value, in suggesting measures of improve- | mal and official, which looks in a business-like way 
ment or reform. The county affords a larger sphere | to see whether all things are as théy should be,—and 
to select from than the town, and county visiters | the kindly and self-indueed, which indicates a friendly 
have a wider range, than town inspectors, and in | concern for the rising generation, and a desire to pro- 
comparing schools, which are conducted under dif- mote the interests of education and of the people.— 
ferent control, they more distinctly discern their fail- | These are not incompatible, and the former should 
ures and their excellencies. never be dissevered from the latter, if it would pro- 

It is to be hoped, that the gentlemen, who have | duce its highest ends. 





to the Dictionary. 

Among the words which are most likely to make 
good spellers hesitate, are the participles in ing, of 
verbs ending in », l, or r. The question, which oc- 
curs, is, is the final letter doubled or not? There are 
simple rules, relating to this point, but the rules are 
not able to remove the doubt. Jn truth, it is harder 
to learn the rule, at the age when rules become intel- 
ligible, than to learn to spell, by the direct effort of 
memory, in earlier life, and the perception, in my 
own experience, of the small benefit of these, and such 
like rules, has led me to regard them as very uncer- 
tain means of making good spellers, and entirely in- 
capable of forming prompt spellers. And this last 
point is one of great importance. It would sadly 
interrupt the flow of thought, and increase the labor 








commenced so successfully this work of visitation, | | This subject is, in our view, of so high importance, 
will carry it on, and that the Superintendent will be | that we shall speak of it again. 


of writing, if any effort or thought had to be ex- 


pended in determining the proper orthography of the 
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words we might have occasion to use. Spelling must 
come to be spontaneous—it must come to be a sec- 
ond nature, and I dare say the honest German thought 
that “reading and writing came by nature to the 
Yankees,” because they come natural to them, as we 
say, and easy; and this can only be accomplished by 
use, grounded on the thorough and direct discipline 
of the spelling-book, conned over and over, at a very 
early age, and continued till the end is gained. 

As the pupil advances, he may have the analogies, 
which he has felt and been directed by, more dis- 
tinctly pointed out, and a few rules, relating to those 
cases, which are most likely to trouble him, may be 
taught, not however as the sources of orthography 
upon which he is ordinarily to rely, but as resources 
upon which he may be able, in emergencies, to fall 
back. 


These considerations, derived from what every one | 


may perceive in himself, seem to me to be enough to 


settle the question of the best method of presenting | 
the matier of spelling to the minds of children.— | 

. . . . | 
Others derived from the irregularity of our language, | 


tend to confirm the result, to which they lead us. 


The English language, derived originally from the | 
Teutonic stock, has been largely reinforced from the | 
Latin, the French, &c., and is of course irregular in its | 
On few points could rules be given, | 


orthography. 
without drawing after them, a multitude of excep- 
tions. 


ceedingly difficult, and to settle the spelling of a word 
by means of them, would become as slow a process, 
as we often find it, to settle the prosody of a word in 
Latin. 


If we would spell promptly, we must acquire the 


habit of correct spelling, just as we acquire the habit 
of pronouncing our own language correctly, without 
perhaps the ability to anp!y a single rnle. In learn- 
ing a foreign language, we must rely upon rules, but 
rules never can make us as prompt either in spelling, 
or pronouncing words, as long and patient use, com- 
menced early when the memory is susceptible, and 
the organs of speech are pliant. 

These considerations all tend to confirm the remarks 
I made in my first article on this subject, in regard to 
the indispensable importance of learning to spell in 
early life. There I stated the fact, here we see some- 
thing of the reason of it. The only method of learn- 


ing to spell effectively, and to acquire the power of 


spelling without stopping to think, is to form the 
habit by use, and we do that most easily by beginning 
young. 


To commit them all perfectly to memory, | 
as to have them always at command, would be ex- | 


Mr. Eprror :—Permit me through your columns, 
to make a few suggestions on the subject of Primary 
Schools. 

For some years past, the attention of many distin- 
guished men, in their individual capacity, has been 
directed to this subject. The consequence of which, 
has been, that all the Governors, I believe, in each of 
the different States, have brought it before their sev- 
eral Legislatures. Much has thus been done to im- 
prove the system, raise the standard of Common School 
instruction, and prepare the way to bring the great 
mass of our youthful population, under a sound intel- 
lectual training. These are indications full of promise. 

But in our own State, especially, ample public mu- 
nificence, has uniformly kept pace with Legislative 
action, holding out strong inducements, and affording 
ready facilities for all parents, to have their children 
instructed ina knowledge of the Elementary branches. 
| But notwithstanding our School Laws may be wisely 
| framed, and our School Fund judiciously apportioned $ 
although individual exertions, multiplied, vigorous 
and unremitting, have been put forth, still much more 
| remains to be done, and must ultimately be accom- 
plished, before these means secure their end, or those 
efforts reach a benign result. 

There are, in my view, two embarrassing circum- 
stances, which now lie directly in the way of any 
| considerable elevation, -in the standard of Common 
The first is, in some cases, the 
want of ability in the Examiners themselves ; but 
more generally in a loose, or slight examination, con- 
| fined to some few general points, which by no means 
| decide the qualifications of a Teacher, as to his com- 
| petency. 





| School instruction. 


The second defect, in a great measure grows out of 
the first, and owing to the want of a correct estimate 


of a Teacher’s abilities, is either overlooked by em- | 


ployers, or sustained oy pele sentiment. It con- 
sistS 1n the licencing of Leavuers, Whose Iyterary ac- 


tainments are confessedly below that point of eleva- 
tion, contemplated by law, and in some cases, at 
| least, incompetent to impart what they profess to 
| teach, with any degree of interest, profit or correct- 
Such are the laws of mind, that truth musi 


| ness. 


| be perceived, before it can excite interest, or en- | 
: 


| courage perseverance. The child that feels little, or 
| no interest in his studies, will make little, or no valu- 


| able progress. And how can a Teacher create this 
| prog 


| interest, without a clear presentation to the mind, of | 


| those truths, he designs to impart? Under the ex- 
| isting state of things, public sentiment will hardly 
; sustain Inspectors, in such an examination, as would 

uniformly ensure qualifications, that are much above 


any matter ; and whatever embarrassments may now 
lie in the way of employing Teachers of the first 
order of talents, they can in no way be effectually 
removed, except through the medium of correct, uni- 
form, public opinion. Here lies the power to cure 
the evil, and the ability to secure the attainment, both 
of a sound intellectual training, and a general parti- 
cipation of its blessings, by all classes, throughout 
all communities, 

Individual exertions have long been made, and to 
them we are indebted for the gradual increase of in- 
terest felt, and effort made, in behalf of Common 
Schools. But let the whole matter rest on their 
agency and action, and little can be done, in com- 
parison with what might be, should the whole mass 
of our adult population come up, understandingly to 
the work. Here then is the main spring of efficient 
action, the grand point to be achieved, and your paper, 
Mr. Editor, is one of those agencies to be employed. 
You have embarked in an enterprise, whose benign 
results, are only to be computed by the aggregate in- 
telligence of a Nation, and measured by the descent 
of the richest blessings, through all succeeding gen- 
| erations. You will have the hearty wishes of all, 
who have duly weighed the subject, or surveyed the 
magnitude of those interests, involved in the under- 
| taking. But, before ultimate success can be secured, 
you must have the joint, and efficient co-operation, 
of the great mass of our population. Al] those great 
reforms, and happy revolutions, which have hitherto 
blessed mankind, originated with individuals, and 
| commenced from small beginnings; but the work 
was neither accomplished, nor the anticipated bles- 
sings secured, till a sound public opinion called forth 
| Vigorous, public co-operation. 
| In the first instance, but few choice spirits, of bold, 
| adventurous thought, stood forth, as the champions 
| of human rights, in our National Independence. The 
| aeeenpen Ti action, however, was well settled in the 
minds of those great men, that the slumbers of the 
people, must first be broken, and their attention fixed 
on the grand object of achievement with intense in- 
| terest. No sooner was the public mind properly en- 
| lightened, and the privileges of Independence but 
| Seen in prospective, than the spirit of freedom began 
| to stir in every bosom, and nothing could withstand 
| the concentrated energies of National effort, till vic- 
tory and triumph crowned the struggle with complete 
success. Each individual felt his own responsibil- 
| ity, and all local interests, and personal considera- 
| tions, were merged in the common good, and resulted 
j in giving to the world, a Nation of Freemen. The 
| work was great, and the achievement glorious. But 








| 5 i, . *ty ° _—" 
And we see too, how to ascertain, when we may | mediocrity. Here, then, we mect the apology of | there is a counterpart, stili to be achieved, indispen- 


leave off lessons in spelling, viz., when the habit of 


spelling correctly is completely formed. This rule is 
of some consequence, because young gentlemen and 
young ladies sometimes tire of this study, and think 
that they are old enough to leave it. Old enough un- 
fortunately has little to do with the matter. 


The force and importance of habit in regard to 
spelling, is illustrated by what we often observe in 
the detection of a misspelled word. by the sight, 
in writing or reading. ‘ How do you spell such a 
word ?” said a gentleman once to me, as he was at 
his desk. I spelled it. “I thought,’ said he, “I 
had written it incorrectly, for it did not look right.” 
So oftentimes a word in print does not look right, and 
this leads us to detect an error in orthography. 

SrELMAN. 


xg The edition of 2000 copies, first No. of this 
Journal, having been nearly exhausted, will be re- 


' many Inspectors. 
| A Teacher, say they, of any thing more than or- 
| dinary ability, and literary attainments, in comparison 
| with those who are now, generally employed, can- 
| not be obtained, without a compensation somewhat 
| proportional. This compensation, many Districts 
; cannot, or rather will not give; and we are under a 
kind of necessity to licence such, as they will, or 


| school, under the provisions of law. 
' extent, it must be admitted, is the fact. 


Such, to some 


' mary instruction are ever to be made, advances must 
commence towards that object. But let the obstacles 
be few or many, real or imaginary, they must be 
met and removed. 

| Whatever may be the difference of opinion, as to 

| the intermediate steps to be taken, ip laying the 

foundation, to carry out this grand design, there can 


can employ, or deprive them of the benefits of any | 
} 


It should, | 
| however, be remembered, if improvements in pri- | 


| sably important to the perfectibility of this noble 
| fabric. The two grand pillars, which alone can sus- 
| tain our Independence, and perpetuate its blessings, 
| have not received their strength, nor beauty, but in 
| part. The only guaranty, found for the perpetuity 
of our free Institutions, the stability of Government, 
and equity of Law, in its just and equal administra~ 
tion, the security of person and property, is lodged 
in the virtue and intelligence of each individual, con- 
stituting the Nation, and exercising the elective fran- 
chise. 

These considerations present an object of para- 
| mount importance, and hold out the highest induce- 
| ments, individually and collectively to train up each 
‘ suceeeding generation of youth, to become the vir- 
tuous, and enlightened citizens of a future Nation. 

So to educate them, that in all respects, they may 
be qualified, and fully competent to meet the respon- 
| sibilities, and sustain those mighty interests, hereafter 


published, during the course of the volume, to ac- | be no diversity. We all know the omnipotency of | to be committed to their charge. 


commodate futuic subscribers with perfect copies, 


| public sentiment, when brought to bear directly on 


Most manifestly, then, it behooves every man, who 
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loves his country, and appreciates the benefits of a 
general diffusion of Elementary knowledge, to co- 
operate in arousing the public mind, in laboring to 
excite a deep and thrilling interest, commensurate 
with the greatness of the object, and universal, as 
the extent of our population. The field of labor, is 
as large as our country, and the harvest, as rich as 
the happiness of our citizens. Let public Lectures, 
therefore, be multiplied. Let individual efforts be 
increased. Let the subject be presented at every 
man’s door, and brought home to every man’s better 
judgment. Let it be pressed upon his sense of duty 
and interest, and enforced by the love he bears his 
children, and hopes of their future reputation. Let 
the public Press, in every department, and in every 
section of our country, speak out, in a voice long 
and loud, and plead the cause, and spread out the 
subject of Common School instruction, in all its 
length and breadth and bearings, on individuals, on 
communities, on our Nation and her institutions, in 
all their vast and complicated interests, and the voice 
will soon be heard, and speedily obeyed. The sub- 
ject must be agitated. The more it is examined, as 
to the number and greatness of those interests to be 
lost or gained ; that intellectual degradation incurred, 
or brilliancy of genius and talent developed, the more 
deeply will each man feel a personal, and fearful re- 
sponsibility to make combined and vigorous efforts, 


in behalf of the children of our common country, the’ 


future hope of the Nation. Your paper, Sir, the 
“District ScHoort Journat,” being the organ of 
all official communications of the Superintendent, is 
destined to a wide circulation, and to exert a vast in- 
fluence. It is hoped it may reach every School Dis- 
trict in the State, and bear with it, and impart a spirit 
and zeal in the cause of Elementary instructicn, to 
which every citizen shall cordially respond, with a 


most vigorous co-operation. 8. T. 
[Yo be continuea.7 


“MORAL CULTURE. 


The great object of Education is, to prepare a per- 
son for the duties, the relations and responsibilities 
of life ;—to impress upon the mind the necessity of 
virtuous and noble action ; in short, it is to form the 
whole character. In accomplishing this object, it is 
not possible to leave uncultivated those higher facul- 
ties of the soul, which we cal! moral ; because the 
true character of man is chiefly developed through 
the exercise of the moral faculties. The youthful 
portion of our community, who are just rising upon 
the stage of action, should become accustomed to re- 
flection upon the moral relations which they sustain 
to ether beings around them, and also to the great 
Author of their existence. If the principles of vir- 
tue and morality are not early inculcated ; if children 
are suffered to grow up regardless of the responsibil- 
ities which are devolved upon them as intelligent, and 
active, and accountable beings, while their intellects 
only are furnished with knowledge, we shall have 
fearful apprehension that the prosperity of our nation 
will be short ; that means of violating the laws of 
our country, and of evading the enforcement of those 
laws, will be secretly invented ; and thus crime and 
misery, with all their concomitant train of evils, will 
be perpetuated. For “knowledge is power” to evil, 
as well as to good ; and that the tendency of an ac- 
tive, cultivated intellect, is to immorality, is evident 
from the fact that men are naturally inclined to evil ; 
and that intellectual cultivation only, without the 
development of the moral powers, urges onward, in 
some measure, to the commission of crime. ‘The 
communication of knowledge,” says Dr. Dick, “ is 
the first part of that process by which the human 
character is to be raised and adorned, as light was 











the first agent employed in the arrangement of the 
material creation ; and this knowledge must, in every 
instance, be conjoined with religious principle and 
moral conduct, otherwise it will only prove the in- 
telligence of demons.”? Do not observation and ex- 
perience demonstrate this fact ? 

“Intelligence, alone, however accumulated and dif- 
fused, will not suffice for the safety and well-being 
of a self-governing community.” Education, there- 
fore, should not be confined to the intellect. Indeed, 
the cultivation of the moral faculties is essential to. 
the full development of the mental. There is such 
an intimate connection between the various faculties 
of the soul,—such a concert of action,—that a mu- 
tual benefit arises from the cultivation of each, so 
that one cannot be highly improved without the other. 
Victor Cousin says, “ Moral cultivation should be 
our main object.” And if we contemplate the con- 
sequences of present action upon the future existence, 
we shall readily conclude, that the cultivation of the 
moral faculties is essential to the highest interests of 
the soul. And what system of moral instruction can 
be more highly recommended than that contained in 
the Holy Scriptures? What instrument can be more 
effectually employed to accomplish the great ends of 
education, than the Bible? It furnishes the adequate 
rules of human duty. It decides all cases of right 
and wrong in human actions. It illuminates the 
soul. Let it then become a standard text-book in 
every school. Let the various characters delineated 
in the Scriptures, be pointed out and explained to the 
pupils, that they may learn to draw the line between 
right and wrong. Ss. S$. 





[ We earnestly commend the following article to our 
readers. Itabounds with admirable suggestions,which 


tion: and she is not without a desire to obtain the 
reputation of being an accomplished teacher. Still 
the great question is, how can she do the most good? 

Let her, in the outset, manifest to her pupils, her 
deep interest in their welfare, her love for them, and 
her desire for their improvement and happiness, as 
well as her ardent love for her profession. This is 
not to be done by wordy pretensions, merely, nor 
even by external manifestations of affection and fond- 
ness ; but by showing them that she values them.— 
The manifestations of genuine love are more readily 
and effectually made, and less liable to be mistaken, 
when they consist in making provision for the com- 
fort, cheerfulness, health, and happiness, of the chil- 
dren committed to her charge. She, who truly loves 
her pupils, rejoices with them when they rejoice ; 
and weeps with them, or is disposed to do so, when 
they weep. She is glad to see them enter the school- 
room, in the morning, and is accustomed to show 
forth her gladness, even if it should not find its way 
into words. She rejoices to see them comfortably 
warmed and seated, and happy in their seats and 
studies. Indeed, all the day long, her sympathies 
vibrate, as it were, with their feelings ; she has all 
the solicitude of a tender parent, and her pupils know 
it. Such conduct will win their confidence,—ay, and 
their love, too, if any thing will. 

“Love, and love only, is the loau for love.” 


One proof, that a teacher loves her pupils, (and 
which, by the way, will be likely to make them love 
her,) will be found in the disposition to give them 
employment. Children must sm something to do, 
unless we would make dolts of them. We have seen 
a few children, from three to seven years of age, who 
had been forced to the habit of sitting, like stocks 
and stones, in the school-room, from one to two 
hours, at a time. But such submission to a vile 
+ is not common. If we attempt to keep 
them so unreasonably quiet, or rather, so exceed- 
| ingly stupid, they usually rebel; they are found in 

some sort of motion or other, and, it must be con- 
fessed, quite too often playing tricks. But who can 
blame them for it? Who of us, adults, would sub- 
mit to such tyranny over our movements? Let the 





are well worth the trial of every Teacher. The re- 
marks on the use of the Slate, are particularly valua- 
ble. andif fallowed, will aid in relieving the School- 
room of much of its drudgery. Leta child be so 
occupied, and he will be easily governed, improved, 
and made happy.—Eb. ] 


From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS ; 

ADAPTED PARTICULARLY TO SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The following thoughts and suggestions, the result 
of many years’ teaching, in every form of Common 
Schools, from those of central, populous villages, to 
those of the more remote parts of country towns, 
are particularly designed for the Female teachers of 
our Summer Schools. They may afford hints, how- 
ever, to teachers ef the elementary branches, of every 
foim and grade of school, from the Infant School to 
the University. Parents, moreover, who have an 
thing to do with the instruction of their children,— 
and those who have not, ought to have,—may pos- 
sibly derive occasional hints, which may be useful 
to them, in the discharge of the duties of the family 
school. 

Suppose a female teacher thrown, at once, without 


much experience, among fifty, sixty, or eighty, pupils, | 
of all sorts of character, and almost every degree of | 
She has taken the school, it | 
She receives, or is to re- | 


mental development. 
may be, for five months. 
ceive, a dollar a week and her board; not more, it 


is admitted, than half as much as she can earn. -Nev- | 


ertheless, it is as much as the district has been ac- , 
customed to give; it is as much as she can obtain 
any where, in the vicinity. Besides, she has a higher | 
object in view, in teaching, than merely to gain a| 
livelihood. She is moved to be useful. She has, 
compassion on the ignorant and the vicious, and | 
sees the bearing which the Common Schools now | 
have, upon their condition, and that which good | 
Common Schools might have. In a word, she is | 
impelled by the love of God and of man, no less | 
than by motives which concern self, to engage in | 
this highly responsible employment. 

How shallshe accomplish, during the short period | 
of five months, the greatest amount of good to the 
pupils of her charge? She is willing, indeed, to | 
please the parents, and secure their entire approba- | 


teacher, therefore, make it a first principle to find 
| her pupils pretty full employment. mei 
Children should indeed be taught to sit still, a 


reasonable length of time. It is a kind of discipline, 
Wisk. 2 eeeveu tu DE aS Useful as any thing else. 


Yet, there is no reason why a child should be taught 
; to sit still long enough to hear a speech of ten hours, 
| from a modern Congressional orator. Neither should 
he be taught to sit still, two hours, or even one hour, 
on a hard bench, in a school-room. Children must 
have employment ; the smallest of them, as well as 
| the largest.” 
| By employment, however, I mean a great variety 

of things, as well as mere school exercises. Very 
small pupils may be employed, even in standing up. 
A young female teacher, who is busily snpinged, for 
example, in instructing one of her more advanced 
| classes, perceives half a dozen of her smaller pupils 
| getting uneasy on their seats, and tying or untying 
| their own shoes, or those of their neighbors. Will 
| she not better manifest her own love, as well as be 
| much more likely to secure theirs, if, instead of a 
| apenens or a frown, she permits them to stand up, 

afew moments? They are usually pleased with it ; 
| and it will generally succeed in turning off their at- 
| tention from what is called mischief. Care must be 
| taken, of course, not to have them stand too long ; 
| for they soon get tired of standing, and then it is no 
| longer a reward, but a punishment. Five minutes is 
usually a long time, to the young pupil; and, how- 
ever short it may seem to us, it is frequently as long 
as will be pleasant to them,—sometimes, even longer. 
It may be well, if there is a clock in the room, as 
there ought to be, to name a time,—two, three, four, 
five, or six minutes, according to circumstances,— 





i 
| 


, and let them see, by the clock, if they understand it, 


that you are not governed by caprice, in your de- 
cision about the expiration of the time; for, other- 
wise, you will or may be sometimes suspected of de- 
ceiving them, and extending your five minutes to 
eight or ten. 

When a teacher cannot oversee the little pupils, 
while they stand, another scholar may be delegated, 
to act in her stead, at least foratime. Ingenious 
teachers, however, soon learn to divide their atten- 
tion so far, as to oversee several such little classes, 
while standing, without any interference with their 
more serious and arduous duties. For, if rightly 
managed, they will esteem it a great favor to stand : 
and, instead of requiring attention, would seem to be 
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quite conscientious, and delight in standing upright, | which, it may be well to give them lessons. These 


and conducting with propriety. 

‘The same general principles may be applied to 
other movements of young children, in the school- 
room, for a similar purpose ; as marching, clapping 
hands, &c. But it is not sufficient, to exercise young 
children in the school-room ; they should be per- 
mitted to go out into the open air, at least once an 
hour, especially in Summer.* Here, in particular, 
the care of a monitor is required, not only to pre- 
vent their doing any thing wrong, or staying beyond 
the appointed time, but also to keep them from re- 
ceiving injury to body or mind, by accident, or from 
the contagion of bad example. Let it not be for- 
gotten, moreover, that no discipline could be more 
useful to a monitor herself, if she is judiciously se- 
lected and happily adapted to her class, than the 
oversight of her companions. The nearer the mon- 
itor is to their own age, provided she is old enough to 
exercise property the authority delegated to her, the 
better will it be, for both the parties. 

There is no great difficulty in employing young 
pupils in-such a way, as to keep them out of mis- 
chief, would we only try seriously, to use our inven- 
tive powers. And yet, how to manage very small 
pupils is often one of the most scrious troubles which 
the teachers of our large central schools, especially 
in the Summer, are called to encounter. Many a 
teacher would tell you, that, were it not for her very 
small scholars, she could accomplish something; but 
that the management of the small pupils consumes 
almost all her time. And there is very little doubt, 
that a teacher will usually find it much easier to in- 
struct forty pupils, who are all over six years of age, 
than twenty, of whom ten are from three to five. 

Now, if this difficulty of managing very young 
pupils,—those, we mean, who are from three to six,— 
can be overcome ; if there are methods of managing 
them with far greater ease and profit; then, is it not 
desirable that such methods should be pointed out ? 

Some of them have been alluded to, in the fore- 
going paragraphs. But there are others, which re- 
main to be mentioned. One of the more important | 
of these consists in the use of Slates. We speak 
from experience, when we say that one-third of the 
tedium, and not a little of what is called mischief, 
may be prevented, by the introduction of slates and 
pencils among little children. Our experience has, 
indeed, been confined to slates of a very small size,— 


may be various. Sometimes, a letter of the alpha- 
bet will form a good lesson ; sometimes, a triangle or 
square ; sometimes, the picture of a boy, consisting 
of a mere outline, or the picture of a dog, or a horse. 

Little time need be consumed by the teacher, in 
these exercises. Suppose the lesson is the letter O, 
or A, or H, or W: it is sufficient for the teacher to 
o out the slates and pencils, which are kept in a 

ox or drawer ; and, after making the letter which 
she wishes them to make, on the side of a large slate, 
hang it up before them, or procure another scholar to 
hold it. When the first symptoms of fatigue with 
the exercises begin to appear, a new lesson should 
be given, or the slates should be taken away. In 
any event, it is by no means advisable to let them 
retain them till they grow indifferent about them.— 
The greatest care should be taken, at ull times, to 
avoid satiety. 

This natin of combining amusement and instruc- 
tion may be prosecuted, to an indifferent extent; at 
least, we have never found any limits to it. We are 
not sure, that it may not be well to require each Abe- 
cedarian to write, for his slate lesson, the letter he 
is learning. Perhaps, a class of this description 
might begin with the small o or i, and alternately 
pronounce and write it, until ‘agra d familiar to 
them. In any event, it would be desirable to have 
them write all their lessons, when a little more ad- 
vanced. 

Let neither the teacher nor the pupils be discour- 
aged, at the rough lines and unccuth resemblances 
of the first efforts. All things in Nature must have 
a beginning. 

From the writing of small letters on the slate, the 
pupil may proceed, in time, to the larger letters; 
afterward, to combinations of letters, beginning with 
the simplest, and proceeding, by degrees, to the more 
difficult. (To be continued. ) 





We commence, in this number, the publication of 
selections from the valuable and interesting Reports 
of the Visiters of Common Schools ; belieying that 
in no other manner, can we render a more acceptable 
service to the friends of general Education. In the 
instructions given to the different Boards, by the Su- 
perintendent, the Visiters were requested to “ con- 





only from four to six inches square, frame and all,— 
with short pieces or pencil. inege Were yrven LO 


them, as a favor, and only when other expedients | 
began to fail. When the school commenced, they | 
were required to sit awhile, without much notice, 
which they were usually willing todo. But, after 
half an hour or so, it became necessary to give them | 
occasional opportunities of standing. After the lapse | 


of an hour, recreation became necessary in the open | 


sider and communicate to the Department the means 
of improving Common Schooi Education, the detects 


discovered in the system itself, or its administration, 
and the remedies proposed to be applied.”” And the 
single fact, that citizens in every part of the State 
were found ready to give their time, labor and devoted 
zeal, to this work, is of itself a most cheering proof 


air, and, when the weather was good, it was al- | that the reform of the system, however arduous, is 


lowed ; but, when the weather was very bad, march- | 
ing, and other in-door exercises, were substituted.— | 


| neither hopeless, nor distant. It will be noticed, as 


Afier exercise, they could sit still again ; again, their | We Continue the publication, that while the incompe- 


sitting could be alternated with standing; and finally, 
towards the close of each half day, slates were al- 
lowed. Those alone, who have used slates with such 
small pupils, can readily conceive of the pleasure 
which they derive from their use, and of the benefit, 
both to the teacher and the scholars. 

Some will suppose, that these efforts to employ 
pupils will cost more time, than the usual efforts at 
correcting evils, after they are perpetrated. They 
are mistaken, however. That it takes a little time to 


form one’s plan for employing her pupils, as well as | 
a little more to put it in execution, and accustom the | 
pupils to it, and especially to fit a few monitors for | 
their duty, will not be denied. But, when once fairly 

set agoing, all proceeds like clockwork, and almost | 


as quietly and harmoniously. And, when in full 
operation, the saving of time to the teachers, is im- 
mense. Besides, it is only in the beginning of these 
novelties, that they cause trouble among the pupils, 
hy exciting attention. When they once clearly per- 
ceive that their teacher is a woman of expedients ; | 
that she can, at any time, invent something new, the 
novelty ceases, in a great measure, to cause interrup- | 
tion. It is indeed noticed, at first, but is soon for- 
gotten. 

At first, it may be well to allow pupils to follow 
the bent of their own inclination, in regard to the 
purpose to which they apply their slates, till they 
get a little accustomed to the use of a pencil; after 





* In bad weather, a playroom, or, at least, a playground | 
covered with an awning, is exceedingly desirable. No parent 


| tency of Teachers, the negligence of Trustees, the faith- 
lessness of Inspectors, and the indifference of the pup- 
lic, are almost invariably specified as the parent evils 
| of the system, whose offspring is Legion,—there is 
| an occasional clashing of the plans communicated 
| for their remedy. On these, fortunately, we have 
| the views of the Superintendent, who in a brief and 
lucid commentary on the Reports, ably examines the 
various projects of reform, and recommends those 
corresponding changes in the system, which are es- 
sential and practicable in the present apathetic con- 
dition of public sentiment on this subject. These 
Views, together with the Bill to which they gave 
rise, will hereafter be published. At this time, we 
would call attention to the following able 


REPORT 
Of the Board of Visiters for the County of Monroe. 





second in this respect, as well as in all others named 
by the Superintendent, his active and intelligent mea- 
sures in behalf of popular education, the great safe- 
guard of our political and municipal and social in- 
terests. ; 

The Board beg leave to ask the notice of the Su- 
on at this time, to the following partic- 

ars : 

1. It has come to the knowledge of the Board, that 
the law in regard to qualified teachers, is evaded in 
its spirit ; and that schools are in consequence ac- 
tually instructed by persons having no certificate of 
qualification, and really unable to obtain one from 
incompetency. The way in which it is done, is to 
employ for four months in the summer, when the 
school is small, a female teacher, having a certifi- 
cate, a a very low rate, say eight dollars 
per month. is fulfils the letter of the law, and 
enables them to draw the public money. -For the 
residue of the year a male teacher is employed, with- 
out certificate, and unqualified for the station. The 
low rate of wages he is willing to take, is the in- 
ducement. 


There is, also, we presume, an improper draft made 
upon the public money, as well as many other incon- 
veniences resulting in consequence of the unsettled 
state of the boundaries of the school districts in the 
city of Rochester ; children are, owing to this, counted 
twice to a considerable amount. It would be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the schools, if the corpora- 
tion would define the number and boundaries of its 
school districts; and where it is impracticable to 
discover the old lines, to lay down new and definite 
ones. Disorder is also found in the numbering of 
the town districts. 


2. The Board have found a great ignorance preva- 
lent among the Trustees and others, of the existing 
school laws and regulations. They would suggest to 
the Department the expediency of furnishing the. 
president of this board with a sufficient number of 
copies of the school laws, printed in separate form, 
and containing the later additions, to deposite in the 
library of each district, or at the school-house, under 
the charge of a responsible person. And also, that 
the Members of the Board be, individually, furnished 
with the same ; the decisions of your predecessors on 
legal questions connected with Common Schools ; 
and any other documents required for a proper un- 


derstanding of the Common School system of the 
tu. incidental expenses, to some extent, are ne- 


cessarily incurred by the individuals of the Board, 
in the execution of their gratuitous trust ; they hope, 
therefore, thatthe preparation of such a volume for 
themselves and successors in office, will not be deemed 
an unreasonable request. 


3. The Board beg to suggest to the Department, 
the expediency of issuing, at Albany, a cheap peri- 
odical, say monthly, devoted to the interests of the 
Common Schools of the State, and calculated for cir- 
culation through the School Districts. This might 
be made a convenient vehicle for diffusing new laws 
in relation to Common Schools ; the regulations and 
appointments of the Department ; the aggregate and 
local statistics ; existent evils and successive changes, 
with appeals calcylated to awaken the public mind 
to the great importance of these institutions. This, 
as the Superintendent is doubtless aware, has been 
done with success, in other States, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. 


4. One of the principal evils discovered, is the 
entire want of uniformity in school-books ; the fre- 
quent changes, and motley variety, causing a serious 
depreciation of the efficiency of teachers, and an im- 
practicable burthen for the taught. The Board feel 
the matter one of too much delicacy, to suggest a 
precise mode in which this might be remedied ; but 
trust, that the sagacity of the Department will de- 
vise one, by which a list of suitable books, sus- 


| tained by the advice of a competent number of prac- 


tical teachers, may go forth under the sanction of its 
recommendation, as a guide at least in selection, with- 
out infringing the liberty of choice. 


5. The Board beg leave to express their convic- 


To the Hon. Jonn C. Spencer, Superintendent of | tion, from facts within their knowledge, that the 


Common Schools. 
Sir: In the instructions issued to the Visiters of 
Common Schools, you request that “the Board in 
each County will consider and communicate to the 


| Department the means of improving Common School 
| Education in the State; the defects they have dis- 


| 


| 
| 


| interest of the Department. 


| plan of providing departments for the instruction of 


teachers in certain academies, is attended with no 
adequate beneficial results, and should be considered 


| as having failed to attain its expected ends. The 


j °N Schools”? is commended to the 
subject of “ Normal 00 gt oe verpest. 


, i Board. 
covered in the system itself, or its siedeietestion, | fully submitted, by order of the 


+ H ” 
would gradge the expense of it, if he had but the most distant | and the remedies proposed to be applied. 


conceptions of its value. 


Th: Board of Monroe County will endeavor to 


Henry J. Wurrenovse, President, 
Rochester, January 22, 1840 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


The word academy is derived from a strange source. | 
A private and es erson in Athens, called Acad- | 
emus, was possessed of a house, which, at his death, | 
became a school, and in its gardens the illustrious | 
Plato filled the ears of his pupils with wise and elo- | 
quent discourse. “See there,” says Milton, 


* See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement.” 


The house of “ Academe” being the school of so 

famous a teacher, other teachers also, though no 

Platos, would have their petty seminaries, called 

“ Groves of Academe,” until by degrees.the word 

came to be applied in this sense universally, and its 

original derivation from the name of honest Mr. 

Academus, citizen of Athens, was entirely forgotten. ‘ 
Few words have so fine and lofty a sound as canopy, | 
associated as it is in our minds with the celestial 
vault above us—more, perhaps, from Shakspeare’s 
noble use of itthan from any other reason; “ this 
most excellent canopy, the air—look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with gold.” And what does this harmonious, lofty- | 
sounding word canopy come from? Why, from a | 
gnat, a paltry fly, a troublesome, noxious varmint of | 
an insect. Conops, in the Greek tongue, signifies a | 
gnat, and Conopeion a “ net that hangeth about beds | 
to keep away gnats.” The Latins, when they got 

hold of this term, made it Canopeum, and applied it | 
to a testern, or any covering “ hung over beds.” In | 
process of time, the sense of the word was enlarged, | 
and it was used to designate the roof of a tent or | 
pavilion. At the present time, the signification of | 
the word canopy may be justly defined to be “ any | 
thing that ye over any thing.” We have seen it | 
alleged, that the irruption of the barbarous tribes of | 
Northern Asia into Europe was caused by the bite of | 
a gnat. One of these insects, says our authority, | 
chanced to fix itself on the back of a wild bull; off | 
went the animal frantically, with its tail horizontal- | 
ized, as soon as it felt the bite; a party of savage | 
Asiatic hunters pursued it; mile after mile, league | 
after league, the chase continued, without a pause on | 
the te of the pursuers, and as little on the part of | 
the bull, for the gnat kept its position, and bit and | 
sucked on, till at last the brute fell dead from ex- | 
haustion, and the hunters, on looking around them, | 


found that they had : 

land, of the existence of which they at hevert 

before. .They went back'to their native wilderness, | 
and told the tale of what they had seen. Others came 
to see too; encfoachment after encroachment fol 
lowed’; and ultimately the whole civilized world fell 
before these children of the wilds. Such were the 
magnificent consequences arising from the bite ofa 

at. ; ‘ 

Though any man can put his pony or his roadster 
to the canter, few are able, in general, to explain the 
word by which they designate the animal’s pace. The 
term canter is a corruption, or rather an abbreyiation, 
of a Canterbury gallop, which signifies the hand- 
gallop of an ambling horse. ‘The origin ef the phrase 
is as old as the days of the Canterbury pilgrimages, 
when votaries came at certain seagons to the shrine 
of Thomas-a-Becket, in that city, from all parts ‘of 
the nation. Mail-coaches and rail-roads being then 
unknown, the pilgrims travelled on horseback, and, 
from their using generally easy ambling nags, the 

‘pace at which they got over the ground came to be 
called a “ Canterbury gallop,” and afterwards “a | 
canter.”? 

Antimony is another word, the,etymology of which 
could never be guessed from the thing itself. It is, 
as every one knows, a certain kind of metal. 
name is derived from the French word antimoine, a 
monk-hattr—or, to explain it properly, an against- 
a-monk. This remarkable appellation arose from the | 
doings of a German abbot, by name Basil Valentine, 
who, as the tradition relates, having thrown some of 
the oxidized mineral to the hogs, observed, that, after 
it had purged them heartily, they immediately fattened. | 
Therefore (says the story) he imagined his fellow | 
monks would grow all the sleeker from a like dose, | 
The experiment, however, succeeded so ill, that they | 
all died of it; andthe mineral was thenceforward | 
called antimoine, antimonk, or antimony. | 

From associating the term, probably, with what'it | 
means, Palace seems a very noble and euphonious word. | 
Nevertheless, the word ‘is traceable to an odd, and | 
rather ignoble source. Royal residences are called | 
palaces, because certain cows were in the habit, once | 
on atime, of lowing and routing on a certain hill.— 
There, then, is another twelvemonth’s puzzle for the 
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uninitiated reader, compared with which the hardest 
rize charade that ever graced the pages of the Ladies’ 
Pocket Book, is clear as the A, B, C. The eXplan- 
ation runs thus: On a hill near where Rome was first 
founded, cows grazed; the cows, according to the 
ancient custom of their race, lowed—whether more 
loudly than usual, is hard to say. From hearing this 
natural sound, the early Romans came to call the hill 
the place of “lowings,” or, to translate their language 
in a suitable way, the hill balatant ; balatant, by de- 
S, was corrupted into palatine; the hill became 
a portion of the site of the city, and on it Augustus 
Cesar, the first emperor, had a royal residence, called 
from its position, the domus Palatina (Palatine house), 
or the Palatium (palace) ; and, finally, the influence 
of Rome made the word palace the common appella- 
tion of a kingly dwelling over a great part of the 
world. If the reader will pardon a quibble, we may 
say that royal houses received their name, as one 
now-a-days gets the small-pox, by vaccination. 
The word Pagans, in the true acceptation of the 
word, merely signifies villagers. It received its new 


application by Constantine, when the ancient worship | 


was prohibited in cities, and the people fled, and per- 
formed their former sacred rites in the secrecy of vil- 
lages (pagoram) ; hence they were called Pagans. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 
kacers History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 





Natural History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, | 


Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres, the History 

and Philosophy of <cucation, Ke. 

L£xtract of a letter from his Excelicncy GoveRNoR SEWARD, 
dated Albany, October 30, 1839. 

“I am satisfied the works you have selected are admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which they are designed. Many 
of them have an established fame, aud the talents and learning 
of the authors are asufficient guarantee for the excellence of 
theothers. Isincerely hope that the books may be extensively 
introduced into the school districts, and that your very lauda- 
ble efforts may be crowned with success.” 


From Gen. Joun A. Dix, formerly Secretary of State and Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 

Messrg- Harper, Albany, Nov. 12, 1839. 
Gentlemen: I have carefully examined your second series 
of the School District Library, and am exceedingly gratified 
that it meets so fully the objectin view—that of disseminating 
“works suited to the inte!lectual improvement of the great 
body of the people.” 1 consider the collection highly judi- 
cious; and, taken in connexion with the first series, it con- 
stitutes a more valuable selection of books for a library than 

any other of the same number of volumes of which I have an 


a third series in prepas 


Iam happy to perceive that you pave 
t n bearing testimony to the 


ration, an ake greaf pleasure 


zeal with which you embarked at an early day, and have | 


since continued to persevere, in an enterprise of so much im- 
portance to the school districts of this State. . 


Tam, very fespectfully, yours 
af’ : , JOHN A. DIX. 


THE FIRST SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING A CASE. 
1, 2. A Life of Washington; by J. K. Paulding, Esq. In2 
volumes, with engravings. 
3. The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Pour Man. By Miss 
Sedgwick. 
4, 5. The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of a Fa- 


ther and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island ; 2 v. Eng’s. | 


6,7. ‘The Natura! History of Insects ; in 2 vols, engrav’s. 

8. The Son of a Genius ; by Mrs. Hofland, engravings. 

9,10, 11. American History; by the Author of “ American 
Popular Lessons,” engravings, 3 vols. 

12. American Revolution; by B. B. Thatcher, Esq. ; eng’s. 

13, 14. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte; by J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq., in 2 volumes, with Portraits. 

15. The Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preserva- 
tion of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Men- 
tal Education; by Andrew Combe, M. D. 

16,17. Indian Traits; being Sketches of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Character of the North American Natives ; by B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq 2 volumes, engravings. 

18. Narrative of Discovery and Adventures in Africa: from 
the Warliest Ages to the Present Time ; by Professov Jameson, 
and James Wilson and Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

19. he American Forest; or Uncle Philip's Conversations 


with the Children ubout the Trees of America; with aou- | 


merous engravings. 

20. A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; or, 
Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions and 
Appearances, in their Connexions and Relations; by Robert 
Mudie; engravings. 


21 Perils of the Sea; being Authentic Narratives of Re- | 


markable and affecting Disasters upon the Deep ; engravings. 

22. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth; by John Abercrombie. 

23. Lectures on General Literature, Poctry, &c.; by James 
Montgomery. 

24. Celestial Scenery; or, the Wonders of the Planetary | 
System displayed: Mlustrating the Perfections of Deity and a | 
Plurality of Worlds; by T. Diek, LL. D.; engravings. 

25. Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the Earliest Period | 
to the P.esent Time; by the Rev M. Russell, LL. D.: eng’s. 

ad 
James; engravings. 

27. The Lite of Sir Isaac Newton; by D. Brewster, 

23. Live and Let Live; by Miss Sedgwick. 

29, 30. The Chinese; a General Descri 


Mistory of Chivalry and the Crusades; by G. P. R. | 
LL. D. 


ption of the Empire | 
of China and its Inhabitants; by Jolin F. Davis, F.R.S.; eng’s. | 

31. An Historic] Account of the Circumnavigation of the | 
Globe; engravings. | 


32. The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great; by the 
7. J. Williams; with a Map, &c. 

3, 34. Letters of Euler on Different Suljects of Natural 
Philosophy; addressed to a German Princess; translated by 
Hunter: with Notes, and a Life of Euler. by Sir David Brew- 
ster; and Additional Notes ; by Jolin Griscom, LL. D. 

35. Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great; by John Bar- 
row, Esq. ; with Portrait. 

36, 37. The Life of Oliver Cromwell; by Rev. M. Russel}, 
LL. D. : in 2 volumes. 

38. On the Improvement of Society, by the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge; by Thomas Dick, LL. D. 

39, The Earth; its Physical Condition, and most Remark- 
able Phenomena ; by W. Mullinger Higgins ; engravings. 

40. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings; by Jolin Aber- 
crombie, M. D., F.R.3. 

41, 42, Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns; by Mrs. 
Jameson, 2 volumes. 

43. History of Virginia; by Uncle Philip; engravings. 

44. The Ornaments Discovered: by Mary Hughs; eng’s. 

45. Natural History; or, Tools and Trades among Inferior 
Animals ; by Uncle Philip; with engravings. 

46,47. The Whaletishery and Polar Seas; by Uncle Philip. 

48. Lives and Voyages of Early Navigators; with Portraits. 

49, 59. History of New-York; by Wm. Dunlap, engravings. 

trcg= The Publishers give notice, that the preceding Vol- 
umes may be purchased separately at THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS 
per Volume, with the exception of Nos. 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
which fivé Volumes, being of double the size of the others, 
will be sold at 76 cents each. Every Volume is warranted to 
be more strongly bound than ordinary School-books, in leather 
binding. July 1, 1840. 3 


DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


| LEMENTARY SERIES.-—I. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
—Ii. Complete School Arithmetic; Key to the same, de- 
| signed for Teachers, only.—IIL First Lessons in Geometry.— 








IV. First Lessons in Algebra. 

HIGHER COURSE.—I. Bourdon’s Algebra.—II. Legendre’s 
Geometry, &c.—IIf. Elements of Surveying —IV. Analytical 
Geometry.—V. Differential and Integral Caleulus.—VI. De- 
scriptive Geometry.—VII. Shades, Shadows, &c. 

The above Works embrace a complete Course of Mathe- 
matics, by Crartrs Davies,—they are designed as text-Books 
for classes in the various institutions of learning throughout 
the United States. 

Davies’ First Lessons 1N ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetical instruction. 

Davies’ Schoo. AriruMetic.—It is the object oftthis work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num. 
bers, and the best rules for their practical apptication. 

Key To THE same, With the addition of numerous exam- 
| ples, fully wrought out. Z : 

Davies’ First Lessons 1n Geometry, with practical Ap- 
plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, and Mechenics. 

Davies’ First Lessons iN ALGEBRA, embracing the Ele- 
ments of the Science. Designed for beginners. 

Davies’ Bougpon’s ALGeBRA—Being an abridgement of the 
work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of practical examples. 

Davies’ Lecenpre’s GeoMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY—Be- 
| ing an abridgement of the work of M. Legendre, with the ad- 
| dition of a treatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 
| atable of Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines. 

a ener ywdticdt Utsoriptiva amb Piates of the 
Theodolite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 
the Topographical Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, and an explanation of the method of Surveying the 
Public Lands. 

Davies’ ANaLyTICAL GEOMETRY ; embracing the Equations 
of the Point and Straight Line; a System of Conic Sections: 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the dis- 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Su: faces of the Second Order. 

} Davies’ DirrerentiaL AND INTEGRAL CatcuLus; embra- 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mengsu- 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids. 

Davies’ Descriprive Geometry ; with ils Application to 
Spherical Projections. 

Davies’ Suapes, SHapows, anp Linear PERSPECTIVE. 

Gisson’s Theory anp Practice or Scrvevina. 

cS Messrs. VAN BRUNT & SON, of Geneva, are the 
Agents for the publication and sale of the above Works. 

July 1, 1840. 
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VAN BRUNT & SON, 
| Begeeaters & STATIONERS, having purchased of 
J.N. Bogert his stock of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., 
j Offer for sale at the old stand, a general assortment of School, 
Classical, Medical and Miscellaneous Booxs & STATIONARY, 
| Bibles, Prayer Books, Psalm and Hymn Books, Sunday School 
| Books, from the American Episcopal and Metbodist Unions, at 
| their prices. A large stock of Writing and Letter PAPER, 
| ruled and plain. Harper’s Disrricr Scroon Lisrary,in cases, 
j 3 
| 


constantly on hand. Geneva, July 1, 1810. 





EW WORK.—Tho subscriber has just published and offers 
- fur sale, at wholesale and retail, * £/cments of the Philos- 
ophy of Mind, applied to the Development of Thought and 
| Feeling,’ by Mrs. Evizaznets Ricorp, late Principal of the 
| Geneva Female Seminary—408 pp. 12 mo. 
| The work is divided into four parts, and treats, Ist, Of the 
existence, nature, and destination of the Soul: 2d, Its power of 
| acquiriog, retaining and using knowledge: 3d, Its capability of 
| enjoying or suffering, arising from its relation to surrounding 
| objects, andto other beings: 4th, Its moral responsibility. 

In this work, the leading facts of Mental Philosophy are eo 
illustrated from the records of History and Biography, as to 
render the whole subject instructive and pleasing. 

Truth, as it is found in Reason and Revelation, has been 
sought and applied to the development of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the soul. The interesting applications of the leading 
facts of Intellectual Philosophy to the use of teachers and others, 
concerned in the education of young persous, and their excel- 
lent moral and religious tendency, constitute the chief value of 
the work. Orders proniptly executed. 

Geneva, June 1, 184U. = 3t2 JOHN N. BOGERT. 
——es 
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